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Volume VII 
THE MOST COMMON FAULTS OF BE- 
GINNING HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS! 

Durine the past few years I have col 

ted from one hundred and twelve teach- 
ers at the end of their first year of instruc 
tion in the high-school a considerable num- 
ber of papers in which are frankly dis- 
cussed the chief problems of teaching as 
seen by these novices. The writers, while 
emphasizing various phases of class man- 
agement and technique of instruction, are 
in the main conscious of four main prob 
lems, namely, (a) the control and disci 
pling of their classes; (b) their personal 
attitude toward the elass; (c) their meth- 
ods of teaching; (d) their own inadequacy, 
lack of preparation and need of improve 
ment. 

The question of discipline is almost in- 
variably mentioned. There is scarcely a 
paper that does not refer to it directly, and 
in the large majority of instances it is the 
chief problem discussed. Clearly, in the 
opinion of these beginning teachers, proper 
control of their classes is the all-important 
consideration in this first year of teaching. 
In this opinion they are probably correct. 
Common observation, as well as such in- 
vestigations as those of Buellesfield? and of 
Moses,’ indicate that failures during the 
first three years of high-school teaching, the 
critical period for the teacher, are largely 
due to disciplinary troubles and related 

1 Read before the Society of College Teachers of 
Education at Atlantic City, February 26. 

2 Educational Administration and Supervision, 
September, 1915. 

8 School and Home Education, January, 1914, 
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causes. Boyee,* who has approached th 
matter of suecess in teaching fr 
positive side, agrees in placing good dis 
pline as one of the most important elements 
that constitute suecess in high-s 

ing. 


However, it should not be coneluded 
from the opinion of the teachers then 
selves, or from the findings of investig 
tors, that the majority of beginning teac} 
ers are seriously lacking in control over 
their classes, or that marked disorder is the 


rule. If the novice has the good fortune t 


obtain a position in a well-organized and 
properly controlled school, he should have 
no serious difficulty with discipline. My 
personal observations lead me to believe that 
in the food h rt school, even among begin 


ning teachers, marked disorder is rar 
Yet, doubtless, faults in discipline are much 
more frequent with inexperienced teachers 
than with those long in the service, partly 
for the reason that the older teachers have 
learned how to mange their classes, but 
chiefly for the reason that those who are 
conspicuously weak in class-control have 
been eliminated from the teaching profes 
sion. If discipline 
high-school teaching is a critical matter for: 
a few teachers, and the important eoneern 
of many, it is not because in itself it is the 
one overwhelming consideration. It is vital 
not because there are no other problems t 

be considered, but because without-reasor 

able control of the class nothing worth while 


ean be achieved, and because the suecess or 


4 Jou nal of Educational Psych logy, Vol II] > 
and Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, 1915 
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failure of the teacher is so largely judged 
by the one question, ‘‘Can he hold his 
class, and maintain reasonable order and 
attention ?’’ 

When the novice in high-school teaching 
has disciplinary troubles with his classes 
this is due, according to my observation, to 
three main causes: 

1. He lacks self-confidence ; he is afraid 
of himself and afraid of his pupils. 

2. He can not adequately imagine conse- 
quences; he lacks the ability to picture 
what is likely to occur; he does not know 
the first symptoms of disorder. 

3. He does not initiate the proper habits 
of class attention and provide the neces- 
sary routine from the outset. He lets mat- 
ters drift until the class has aequired bad 
habits, and the situation has become crit- 
ical. Then he often acts too late. These 
three causes go together and are the natural 
results of lack of experience and confidence. 

Because the young teacher lacks self-con- 
fidence, he relies at times too much on 
others, and at times too little. Many be- 
ginning teachers throw the burden of the 
discipline of their classes on a superior, 
generally the principal. They have not 
learned the most important principle of 
pupil-control, namely, the teacher must 
manage the class himself. They invariably 
send offending pupils to a disciplinary offi- 
cer, or dismiss them from the room when 
such treatment means an ultimate report 
to the office. 

On the other hand, because of this same 
lack of self-confidence, the beginning 
teacher is apt to conceal his troubles in dis- 
cipline from his superiors and colleagues. 
He worries and broods over them, when a 
frank statement of his difficulties to those 
of experience and sympathy would gener- 


ally materially help the situation. Inex- 
perienced teachers have frequently asked 
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me whether it would not be better for them 
to keep some of their failures in discipline 
to themselves, rather than to take the risk 
of giving the impression that they are hav- 
ing serious difficulties, when after all mat 
ters might be much worse. 

Secause the novice lacks confidence he js 
prone at times to act too slowly, thinking 
it better to let troubles take a definite form 
before he actively interferes. Again he is 
apt to act rashly when elass-control has 
reached a critical stage. On such occasions 
he frequently loses his head and goes up ir 
the air. A typical example of this is th: 
following: 

An inexperienced teacher of history was 
attempting to conduct a recitation in cur 
rent events by means of a cooperative class 
exercise. There was a class chairman, and 
various individuals were making reports on 
assigned topics, while others were expected 
to participate in the diseussion. The work 
was distinctly poor and the elass was list- 
less and in mild disorder. However, the 
teacher kept completely in the background 
and in no way attempted to direct the 
course of the proceedings. I advised him 
to interfere actively, but this he seemed 
very loth to do, offering various excuses. 
He showed by his whole attitude that he 
lacked courage; he was afraid to take a 
hand. Finally, he made some comments in 
a weak and timid manner, but the only ef- 
fect that this had was to make matters 
worse. At last when the class was reaching 
the stage of aggressive disorder, I urged 
upon him the necessity of acting with vigor. 
For a moment he wavered in a hesitating 
and helpless way, then of a sudden he burst 
out in a perfect furor of scolding and pas- 
sionate anger. 

While such faults in discipline as this are 
not confined exclusively to beginning teach- 
ers, it has been my experience that a com- 
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may be called the ob 


structed and the explosive wi 
und among teachers of ¢ xpe rience. 
the 
evaluate acts and their econse- 


lets incipient disorde r pass 


Because novice in teaching eannot 
quences he often 
unnoticed, and acts only when too late. In 
several hundred eases of disciplinary 
troubles among beginning teachers that | 
have collected and analyzed, the majority 
would easily have been avoided had the 
teacher been able to detect the first signs of 


r 
rhe 


theory that ‘‘things will take care of them- 


and meet them at the time. 


. ’ 
aisoraer 


selves if vou do not notice them’’ is not in 


The 


fre juently expressed by the novice. 
trouble with this principle is that it 


works, according to my experience. 


YY 


Few beginning teachers realize the im 


portance of a proper routine, 


they have no adequate idea of 


plan and carry out such a routine. Some, 


I think the majority, have the impres 


sion that routine deadens and kills. They 
do not understand the basal fact that 
only through order is freedom and spon- 


taneity possible. If they were more exact- 


¢ in fundamental requirements, they 


could control their classes with much less 


friction. I have no figures to show the pro 
portion of instances in which disciplinary 
troubles have their origin in a lack of or 
ganized procedure during the recitation, 


but 
While no teacher can hope to 


in my opinion it is considerable. 
succeed 
without while effective 


rood discipline, 


class-eontro]l is the sine qua non of good 
teaching, it is not good teaching itself. Un- 
fortunately it is too often regarded as such, 


both by teachers and by supe rvising offi- 


cers. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the young teacher not infrequently 


looks himself as a pronounced sue- 


upon 


cess 1f he has succeeded in the 


initial prob- 
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lems of class-conti lie exaggerates th 
importance of discipline, while he fr 
quentiy is only dimly conscious of the vital 
matters that rela to U tec! jue ol 


teaching. According to my experience few 


high-school teachers fresh from college, 
who have had no practical courses in teael 

ing methods, have any defin econeept 

of method or its necessity . teaching 


They often are cuiltv of astonishing wastes 
in Instruction without re nizing that 


such wastes exist; almost without exception 


they “hear lgssons"" rather nan tear and 
are generally oblivious of the fact that eacl 
lesson should have a definite plan, if it is 


to be properly taught. Far too many | 
school teachers conduct their recitations 
without definite and carefully worked out 


plans; novices as a rule appear to hav 


thought of a plan unless it is emphatical 
brought to their attention. Even the 
frequently their first 1 s t 

sider the making out of such a plan as a 
clear waste of time, or at least as an un 


) i! oy I Past SIX rs | navy id 
under my direction a considerable number 
of graduate students Brown University 
who have been engaged in intensive work 
in practise-teaching in various high se} S 
in Providence’ and its environs hes 
teachers hav spel Irom ¢ ) re 
periods a day in teaching for an entir i 
demie veal On the ave they ar 
ability and training irly superior ( 
beginning high-school acher It ¢ 
assumed therefore that the faults I 
eadet teachers show exist in a still greater 
degree among novices in h onsen | teacn 
ing. From the outset of their training I 
have emphas zed with t se cad teacners 
the importance of a well-constructed lesson 
plan, and I have invariably found that at 


first they had absolutely no conception of 
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how to prepare a helpful, working scheme 
of conducting their recitations. 

In the first place, these teachers show 
little ability to foreeast the amount of time 
that should be given to the various parts of 
the day’s lesson, in particular slighting the 
In this latter 
respect they do not seem to differ markedly 


assignment of the new work. 


from more experienced high-school teach- 
ers. According to my observations most 
teachers confine themselves to a merely for- 
mal assignment, ‘‘ Propositions XX., XXI., 
XXIIL.,’’ ‘‘pages 165 to 174,’’ ‘‘the next 
chapter for to-morrow’s lesson’’ being the 
common formulas. 

In the second place, these cadet teachers 
have a very inadequate conception of a 
working aim for the recitation, and of the 
more general aims that should give motive 
and form to their teaching. As a rule they 
find it more easy to formulate general and 
vague aims than to state aims that are clear 
and specific. Aims are often stated after 
this manner: 

My aim is to consider some facts in regard to 
the Reformation. 

I plan to develop appreciation in reading to- 
day’s poem. 

I shall spend most of my time on yesterday's 
advance. 

When the aims are not general they are 
often trivial, and to be taken for granted. 


They give no real point to the lesson. They 
are purely formal, and lack entirely dy- 


namie value. During the first weeks of 
practise-teaching, aims of this kind are ex- 
tremely common. Indeed, only in a small 
minority of instances have I found begin- 
ning teachers stating other aims than those 
that are vague and general, or trivial and 
formal. Examples of aims of this latter 
character are the following: 

The aim of this lesson is to take up the proofs 
of the three propositions assigned for the advance, 


and to review the propositions covered in yester- 


day ’s lesson. 
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The aim of this lesson is to read the first part of 
Canto II. of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.’’ 

The aim of this lesson is to demonstrate th: 
preparation of calcium chloride. 

The aim of this lesson is to consider the various 
kinds of clauses treated on pages 73 to 75 of the 
text. 

Frequently the beginning teacher is not 
satisfied with stating a few relatively defi 
nite and coherent aims, but sets down a 
large number of unrelated and poorly se- 
lected objectives, as for example: 

The aim of this lesson is to discuss the causes of 
Edward’s peaceful reign; the relations between 
Norway and England during his reign; the activi 
ties of the rival claimants to his throne after his 
death; Harold’s struggle to’ maintain the king 
dom; William’s methods that led ‘to his complete 
conquest of England and finally to summarize the 
two great conquests of the tenth century, and 
show the importance of each.5 

Beginning teachers as a rule find diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between the aim of 
the lesson and the methods by which de- 
sired objectives are to be realized. - I have 
found it impossible in the course of a year’s 
training of cadet teachers to impress them 
this find 
them continually using such expressions as 


adequately with distinetion. I 
‘*My aim is to drill; to demonstrate, to de- 
velop by question and answer; to quiz the 
and the like. 

It may be objected *that the distinction 
between aim and method is difficult to draw, 
and that when such a distinetion is possible 


” 
class, 


it is of slight practical value. I am, how- 
ever, convinced that one of the chief faults 
in teaching has resulted because the teacher 
has often accepted methods of instruction 
as ends in themselves, irrespective of the 
objectives reached through these methods. 
Witness, for example, the excessive use of 
the grammatical method in teaching lan- 
guage, and the unwarranted emphasis of in- 
dividual work in mathematics at the black- 

5 Quoted from Colvin, ‘‘An Introduction to 
High-School Teaching,’’ N. Y., 1917. 
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you see any resemblance between this example and 
those that we have just been working at the board? 

Because the novice does not sufficiently 
realize the importance of properly phrasing 
his questions and because he fails to formu- 
late his pivotal questions in advance of 
actually asking them, they are frequently 
obscure and indefinite, as for example: 

What do you think about the character of Na 
poleon? 

What can you say about this canto we have just 
finished? 

Tell us about ‘‘Snow-Bound.’’ 

What do you observe when you look at this pie 
ture? 

Obviously the fault in such questions as 
these is that they are not specifically di- 
rected toward the details that the teacher is 
seeking (or should be seeking) to bring out. 
Questions asked by the teacher are at times 
indefinite because they are not sufficiently 
simple to belong to the pupils’ experience, 
knowledge, or manner of thinking. The 
recent college graduate often asks questions 
similar to those asked by his college in- 
structors, not realizing that the high-school 
pupil is too immature to give an intelligent 
answer. Among the many questions of this 
type that I have noted during my observa- 
tions of class teaching, the following are 
typical : 

Is compensation the rule in human experience? 

Is our behavior generally altruistic or egoistic? 

What is the technical value of this scene? (The 
‘‘Knocking at the Gate’’ in Macbeth.) 

What refinements of humor have you noted in 
this sketch of Irving? 

In what respects was Socrates a Sophist? 

Quite frequently the young teacher when 
urged to conduct his instruction largely in 
the form of question and answer rests con- 
tent in asking numerous trivial questions or 
questions that are purely informational or 
formal. He finds it extremely difficult to 
frame queries that provoke thought on the 


part of the class as a whole, or on the part\ 


of the individuals who chance to be recit- 
ing. Sometimes the questions are purely of 
the yes or no type. At their worst these re- 
quire no mental reaction whatsoever; at 
their best they are merely incentives to 
guessing, with a fifty per cent. probability 
of a correct reply. Such questions are for 
the most part brief, and in some recitations 
are asked literally by the hundreds. They 
do not need extended exemplification. 
These, however, are a few taken at random 
from a very long list: 

T. ‘‘Do you agree with Emerson in regard to 
compensation?’’ P. ‘Yes, I think he is right.’’ 

T. ‘*‘Do you think that most people get re 
warded when they suffer, or are unhappy?’’ P. 
‘“In the majority of instances.’’ 

T. ‘‘Do you know of any persons who always 
seem to get the worst of it?’’ P. ‘‘I have known 
of some cases of hard luck all the time.’’ 


The above examples, while of the ves and 
no type, evidently possessed some value in 
stimulating thought. This much ean not be 
said, however, of the following: 


T. ‘‘Have I bisected this line?’’ P. ‘* Yes. 

T. ‘‘Is the line ereeted at this point perpen- 
dicular?” P. ‘‘It looks to me as if it was.’’ 

T. ‘‘Did Macbeth show any bravery in the 
first part of the play?’’ P. ‘‘ Yes, he seemed to 
be brave.’’ 

T. ‘‘Was he brave when he saw the ghost of 
Banquo?’’ P. ‘*No, he was frightened.’’ 

T. ‘*Did he have the courage to commit the 
murder of the king?’’ P. ‘No, his nerve seemed 
to go back on him.’’ 

T. ‘‘Was Lady Macbeth more resolute than her 
husband at this time?’’ P. ‘* Yes, she seems so.’’ 

T. ‘Do you like this chapter?’’ P. ‘‘Yes.’’ 

T. ‘*‘Does it make you respect the hero?’’ 
> “sek” 

T. ‘*Do you feel friendly toward him?’’ 
P. ‘*Yes, I like him on the whole.’’ 

Often these yes and no questions defi- 
nitely suggest the answer to be given, as for 
example : 

Do you think Irving had a delicate sense of 
humor? 

Was Napoleon chiefly interested in his own per- 
sonal fortunes? 





: 





Is the scene in ‘‘Snow-Bound ” true to life? 
Was Sidney Carton a real friend? 
Is the color of this deposit brown? 

Was this a trying experience for David? 

I have recently analyzed five hundred 
questions asked by teachers in their first 
year of high-school experience. These ques- 
tions I have taken at random from a much 
larger number that I have observed and re- 
eorded. Out of this total number, I have 
found about five per cent. that could be con- 
sidered in any way genuine thought ques- 


tions. Over one quarter required no mora 


definite answer than yes or no. Over three’ 


quarters were purely informational or 
quiz questions. About twenty per cent. 
were so suggestive in their phrasing that 
they were questions in form only. Eight 
per cent. were definitely faulty in their 
English; in thirty per cent. of the ques- 
tions there was unnecessary repetition and 
rephrasing. While there were some un- 
reasonably long and complicated questions, 
the majority of the questions averaged less 
than eight words, and the replies to these. 
four, indicating that they were asked in a 
hurried and ill-conceived way, and that the 
recitation lacked poise and valuable mental 
reaction. 

The nature of the questions asked during 
the recitation and the manner in which 
tly are asked is, to my mind, the most 
vital part of the teaching. However, there 
are other important considerations that 
have to do with method, in which all teach- 
ers are at fault at times, and the novice in 
Lack of time 
makes it impossible for me to refer to these 


teaching more frequently. 


except in the briefest way. 

All teachers waste time during the reci- 
tation; some experienced teachers waste at 
least fifty per cent. of their time, while 
novices not infrequently waste more. I re- 
eall one teacher, who has since made a pro- 


nounced success, who frequently spent 
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irty minutes of the recitation period in 


history in dictating an outline for the study 


im, « 


of the new lesson; another who sent half of 


his pupils to the blackboard in geometry 
and questioned the remaining half on top 
ies that were not vital, apparently for the 
purpose of killing time, and who later per 
mitted the pupils to recite their proofs in a 
voice almost inaudible, so that the class as 
a whole got no benefit out of the exercise ; 
a third who confined all of his attention to 
the pupil who was reciting with the result 
that each pupil got on the average less than 
three minutes’ attention during the forty 
five-minute period; a fourth who talked 
most of the hour while the class remained 
stolid and mentally inert; a fifth who spent 
one entire period in conducting a demon- 
stration in physies that only the pupils in 
the front rows could see; and so on. I 
would not, however, wish to give the impres 
sion that all or most beginning teachers are 
guilty of such serious faults as these. How 
ever, it has been my experience that these 
novices in teaching at the outset waste on 
the average at least one third of the elas 
exercise. 

Beginning teachers, even to a greater ex 
tent than those of experience, violate the 
most fundamental principles of drill. In 
particular they are not consistent and uni 
form in their practise, largely because 
they have not given sufficient consideration 
to methods of procedure and have no 


standardized experience to guide the 


‘m and 
to prevent them from going astray. They 
often initiate superfluous habits, or habits 
that must be broken later. They are more 
likely to follow the logical than the psycho 
logical order, since they possess a more defi 
nite knowledge of the subject-matter as it 


lege, than they 


has been taught them in col 
do of the minds of their pupils. They often 


introduce the most difficult and uninterest- 
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ing parts of the subject first, making the 
beginnings irksome and unattractive; they 
do not realize the great importance of ini- 
tiating a habit in the proper way and keep- 
ing the pupils under constant supervision ; 
above all they are prone to drill the few at 
the expense of the many. 

While there are many other ways in 
which beginning teachers sometimes fail 
and often seriously, those discussed above 
are according to the observations of the 
writer the most frequent and the most seri- 
ous. In one particular aspect of teaching, 
beginning teachers seldom fail, at least in 
such conspicuous and clearly evident way 
that it results in the loss of his position, and 
that is in knowledge of subject-matter. 
This seems at times extraordinary, since be- 
ginning teachers not infrequently are called 
upon to teach subjects with which they have 
little familiarity, sometimes giving instruc- 
tion in subjects they have not taken in col- 
lege, and oceasionally not even in high 
school. The reason why they do not openly 
fail is largely because so little scholarly 
knowledge is insisted on or expected in the 
non-technical subjects. Almost any teacher 
ean keep just ahead of the class, and this is 
all the average principal seems to ask, if 
only the teacher has a fairly impressive 
personality and ean exercise sufficient con- 
trol over his classes. Where the beginning 
teacher fails most definitely is in class-con- 
trol and class-methods, and this is just the 
point at which our preparation of the see- 
ondary teacher is the least efficient. In our 
undergraduate courses in college, we stress 
Principles of Education, History of Edu- 
eation, Edueational Psychology, and the 
like, but these are taught for the most part 


® Doubtless, however, a scholarly knowledge of 
subject-matter acts indirectly in matters of dis- 
cipline and in methods of teaching, and is a hid- 
den, though an important cause of success or fail- 


ure, 


in an academic way, and far removed from 
practical problems. Our women’s colleges 
that provide us with a large number of 
better-trained high-school teachers are for 
the most part committed to the belief that 
undergraduate instruction should be chiefly 
‘‘academic’’ in its nature, and that voca- 
tional and practical courses should be post- 
poned for the graduate years and the voca- 
tional and technical schools. Thus, the col- 
lege-trained teacher has frequently very 
little definite preparation for his work. 
This is all the more unfortunate because of 
the fact that in many instances he views 
teaching as a makeshift and a temporary 
expedient, and does not remain long enough 
in the work of high-school instruction to 
learn much through experience. 

A recent inquiry made at the Women’s 
College of Brown University revealed the 
fact that while over half of the senior ¢lass 
planned to enter the field of teaching after 
graduation, only three of the entire-number 
preferred this as a profession. Evidently 
most of those who planned to teach did’so 
because they felt that their college educa- 
tion had provided them with little else of 
immediate practical value. Doubtless most 
of them hoped to get out of teaching at the 
earliest opportunity and enter other and 
more attractive occupations. None of these 
young women had been trained to teach in 
more than a most general way. This state 
of affairs is probably true of our women’s 
colleges in general, particularly in the east. 
The fact that our high schools in New Eng- 
land recruit their instructors in a large 
number of instances from graduates of 
wpmen’s colleges, and that these graduates 
often will continue to teach only until they 
ean find something more congenial, makes 
clear the desirability of giving these young 
people some specific, practical training for 
the work they are to undertake. This should 


-~ 
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even at the expense of removing 
» curriculum some of the more theo 
retical courses in the departments of educa 
tion and substituting practical courses, 
irses in applied Educational Psychology, 
ial methods. 
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their benefit, similar to the cantonments. 
The workers are provided with meals at a 
huge mess at cost and their social and 
recreation needs are carefully considered. 
Besides this, the problems of water supply, 
sewerage disposal, lighting facilities, re- 
lief, insurance, compensation and pensions 
for shipbuilders, all demand and receive 
attention. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act, approved 
by the President two months before the 
United States entered the war, a Federal 
Board of Vocational Education was crea- 
ted, having among its members the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as chairman, the Seere- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Commissioner of Edueation, to 
administer a fund of one half million dol- 
lars and to promote vocational education, 
in cooperation with the states. Inthe words 
of the Federal Board, its 
duty is to extend and demoeratize the secondary 
public-school system of the United States so as to 
offer broad practical training for useful employ- 
ment to the growing millions of our boys and girls 
who, for want of such training, are going unpre- 
pared for their life work into agriculture, indus 
try, commerce and the home. The passage of the 
law in question, however, the organization of the 
board under that law, and even the first months of 
the operation of the law represents only the be- 
ginnings of a task which will require years in the 
performance. That this mere beginning should 
have been made at such a time as this and under 
such circumstances as those in which the nation 
now stands is a matter inspiring to the officers 
upon whom rests the responsibility for planning 
the new system, administering and building it into 
a thing of service for the people of the United 
States. 


The report continues: 


The war has fortunately brought home to the 
country both the fact of our need for vocationally 
trained men and women, and the fact of our want 


of facilities for training men and women voca- 


tionally. The war has, furthermore, disclosed a 
military and industrial shortage of trained work- 
ers, and without doubt has stimulated the states in 


their response to the cooperation offered by the 
vocational education act.* 

Federal recognition of the need for vo- 
cational education, at a time of stress and 
emergency, means that this aspect of the 
educational program will be promoted with 
even greater energy and diligence after 
the war. On this point, the Federal Board 
says: 

By far the most important event of the twelve 
months just passed in vocational education was 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. This event 
has marked the beginning of a new era in voca- 
tional education in the United States. From now 
on vocational education is a matter to which the 
energies of both state and federal governments will 
be directed. Its establishment means much for the 
defense, as well as for the prosperity of the peo- 
ple of the country. It means an immediate exten- 
sion of our secondary public-school system so as to 
furnish practical education for the wage-earning 
employments. It means, furthermore, that this 
extension will be carefully planned and ordered. 
It means an end to haphazard extension of voca 
tional education. It means that a program ean be 
agreed upon and can be developed progressively 
from year to year.? 

In England, in spite of heavy war de- 
mands for man-power, and the added eco- 
nomic burdens of individuals and families, 
the school age has been raised to sixteen 
and the government committees appointed 
to inquire into the workings of the meas- 
ure characterize it as ‘‘the first essential 
in any scheme for future technical edu- 
eation and industrial training.’"° Com- 
menting on their recommendation, the 
Board of Trade Journal says: 

This raising of the school age will inevitably 
interfere with the present social and industrial 
order, but the committees believe that the change 
ean better be borne now than in normal times by 
both the heads of working-class families and by 

8 Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, 1917, page 7. 

9 Ibid., page 11. 

10 Commerce Reports, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, January 31, 
1918. 
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emplovers. That is, a balance must be found in 


the first year of change between the claim of edu- 


cation and the pressure of the economic situation. 
The committee of the iron and steel trades declare 
that it is impossible to draw a broad distinction 


between higher technical or scientific education 


and the instruction, identical in kind yet differing 


i 


in degree, which appertains to the industrial 
r of workmen. 

The present system of technical education is 
rather a method of selection than a process of 
education, and for the greater part the existing 
defect of 


system suffers from the discontinuity. 


Between the age of fourteen, when a boy leaves 


the elementary school, and the age of sixteen, 


when he normally enters the works, there is a 


rreat guif fixed. From an educational standpoint 
these two years are worse than useless. 

The committees recommended that the limit of 
the school age should be raised from fourteen to 
sixteen years, and that during these two years in- 
struction of a general scientific character should 
form the dominant portion of the curriculum, at 
first general and elementary, including chemistry, 


physics and mathematics, and then in the special 


direction dictated by the prevailing local indus 
try. The problems of the economic disturbance 


and the financial loss to the family budget which 


this course will cause must be solved. Boys may 
nly be partially withdrawn from work at the in- 
ception of the scheme, and ‘‘ boys who are appren- 
tice | attend 


school until sixteen years of age, and the employ 


under indenture in the trade will 


ers should contribute a small ap; renticeship wage 


; % aaa 
of about 5s. ($1.25) 


per week.’’ 

Our Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is now also seriously concerned with 
the question of the ‘‘voeational reeduea- 
disabled 


This is an important step 


tion and placement of soldiers 
and _ sailors.’’ 
in the rehabilitation of the wounded men 
which the war will return from France. 
blind and 
need the 


if they are to be restored to 


Crippled, legless, armless men, 


mentally disturbed men, will 
greatest care 
the community, to their families and to 
themselves. As many young men as pos- 
sible permanent in- 


Where 


the injury is not too deep seated vocational 


must be saved from 


capacity, permanent dependency. 


education will help restore happiness to 


thousands 
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EDUCATION FOR THE FREEDOM OF WOMEN 


It is almost supertiuous to point out here 
that the right to vote now rapidly being 
extended to women everywhere involves 
the ‘‘moral obligation,” adapting Erskine, 
to vote intelligently. It is heartening to 
note that in the states which have adopted 
suffrage, the leaders, relieved of the nee- 
essity of promoting huge campaigns of 
political publicity, are now using their 
great reserve of energy and their talents 
in organizing civic courses for women, so 
that the voting process may be purified and 
rationalized. What a vital task this will 
prove to be for a reconstructed educational 
system ! 

Some years ago, the enlarging of the 
English woman’s opportunities for eduea- 
tion became a profoundly disturbing in- 
fluence in the British Isles. In ‘‘The 
Silver Box,’’ Galsworthy has one of his 
comfortable upper-class ladies unwittingly 
drop the remark—her clearest observation, 
‘*Edueation is simply ruining the lower 
classes. It unsettles them and that’s the 
worst thing for us all.”’ 

Suffrage was promised to the women of 
England in war time because they were 
sharing with men, not only in the work of 
tered by the smallest units of local government, 
upon the personal initiative of the injured person 
or his representatives to secure redress under the 
common law or the law of torts, upon employers’ 
liability statutes, and upon equity procedure to 
remedy evils and achieve social justice. Of 
course, such methods long ago proved themselves 
inadequate in the face of the wonderful develop- 
ment of highly centralized organization, not only 
national but international in scope, which has char- 
acterized American industry during the past fifty 
years. The day of reckoning between the people 
and their governments, between effective business 
organization of common interests and _ political 
methods, which are the last resort of privateering, 
has been postponed by the exceptional development 
of private philanthropy and its extension to fields 


and to tasks for which it is only just now proving 


’? 


itself also inadequate. 


defense, but in the tasks of what has so 
frequently been called the second line of 
moral, civic and edueational defence. The 


+ 


women have been called upon to assist in 
conservation plans and all kinds of cooper- 
ative schemes. 

It is very significant that an entire sec 
tion of the American Council of National 
Defence is devoted to women’s interests, 
and is managed by and for women. What 
better recognition could one demand of 
the fundamental ‘place of women’s inter- 


ests in a democracy? The Feminist move- 
ment, only a small part of which has a 
political aspect, had assumed large pro 
portions before the war and will undoubt- 
edly loom larger upon the horizon after the 
war. The movement was an ideal and an 
aspiration, having at its heart the uni 
versal desire to achieve a fuller, more va- 
ried and beautiful life—only its reference 
then was specifically to a rather neglected 
half of the human family. 


13 A report in the New York Evening Post of 
February 7 states that ‘‘two million women in 
England are at the present time under military 
law—700,000 of them working in the munition fae- 
tories, 60,000 in the ‘‘land” or agricultural army. 
The government officially recognizes this work as 
national service. The various branches are con 
trolled by the Ministry of Munitions, the Board 
of Trade, the Board of Agriculture or by local 
agencies in close touch with government officials. 

‘*Work has grown to be part of every English 
woman’s life. Official recognition of it has at- 
tached a new dignity to woman’s labor. Mingling 
of women of all classes in ‘the tremendous effort’ 
has established a communal life never before felt 
in England.’’ 

Mrs. Burnet-Smith, a writer, and a member of a 
special English commission, is quoted in the same 
article as follows: 

‘* As hotel clerks and ‘lift’ girls, as post-women 
and taxi-drivers, in offices and in banks, in shops 
and in transportation service, in the great clothing 
factories, in munition plants, and on the land, 
England’s women have shouldered the burden of 
the struggle at home and relieved the men for mili- 


tary service; working for the ‘Tommies’ behind the 
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which they are a part. Especially is this 
true ol tax-supported urban colleges, al- 
though the principle is, of course, univer- 


sal in 


its application. The city govern- 
ment must be regarded as one of the chief 
sources Of laboratory materia! for students 
of sociology, polities and economies. As 
one reviews the additions made to college 
curricula within the last vear, one’s con- 
that the 
the old 


retreat, 


viction is strengthened war has 
struck a death 


a college as an 


blow at notion of 


ideal 


one could obtain a charming glimpse of 


from which 


the universe—a view invariably as colored 
as it was false. 

This more intimate and practical rela- 
will 


prove of immense benefit to both, energiz- 


tion between college and government 


ing the instruction in the former, and im- 
will 


that stress will be 


proving the morale of the latter. It 
mean, on the one hand, 
the cultural 

it will mean, on the other hand, 


laid on value of technical 
training: 


that 
dignity, offering opportunities for service 


civil service will become a career of 
and advancement, instead of continuing as 
the last resort of the inept. It will clear 
up doubts as to the possibility of combin- 
efficient 


than 


democratic control with ad- 
ministration. Never 


the need been felt SO keenly for men in 


ing 
more now has 
the government with good technical equip- 
The 


has bestowed numerous new functions upon 


ment, very process of socialization 
government which compel the city to eall 
for men with thorough training."* 
PUBLICITY, A FACTOR IN NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION 
Mr. George Creel, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, created by 


executive order of the President, is at the 


14The Association of Urban Universities has, 


as one of its leading aims, the union of city and 


collage in a common enterprise. 
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head of a great national publicity bureau. 
From a recent report to the President we 
gather that this committee has issued ten 
million copies of fifteen different pamph- 


lets, has enlisted the services of about 
fifteen thousand speakers throughout the 
United States, and has released a great 


number of motion pictures showing Amer- 
and 
a government news- 


ica’s social, industrial war 
The Official Bulleiin, 


paper, with a circulation of 90,000, reports 


progress, 


daily the progress of the war at home and 
abroad. It 
the tremendous 
built night to 
civie and educational campaign. 


is staggering to contemplate 
that 
conduct a 


machine has been 


over national 

One may give free rein to his imagina- 
tion as he reflects on the tremendous op- 
portunities that the government will have, 
when peace is restored, for a new kind of 
and The 
idea of a government newspaper ought not 
to die the treat- 
ies, although the newspaper will have to 


civie educational propaganda. 


with signing of peace 
begin drawing its daily material from en- 
With its unlimited r 


sources and power, the government should 


tirely new sources. 


conduct a stupendous public educational 


to-day our govern- 
ment battles, 
stories of life in the warring countries of 


through 


enterprise. Just as 


spreads news of foreign 


France, England and _ Russia. 


newspaper ‘‘features,’’ and photographs 
and motion picture films, so after the war, 
the government may well consider a like 
investment for education in international 


geography—propaganda for permanent 


amicable relations between all nations. 
A FEW SUPPLEMENTARY CONSIDERATIONS 
We ean hear friends raising the question : 
‘*What has so much of the foregoing to do 
with education, and why devote space to 
such considerations in an academic educa- 


tional journal?’’ We dare make only this 
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nswer: Educational aims and procedure’ as a permanent reality We shall ~ 
have to change radically to meet the valuable part of the lessor t 
w life that is springing up everywhere. we pass through this period mentally and 
hat this question is still possible is rather morally inprepared Oo meet Lhe issues 
nositive indication of the fact that edu- of the reconstru 
tion eontinues to wear medieval tram Jolted and shocked it of her ‘‘splendid 
els of which it must rapidly shake itself solation,’’ America is striving to cr 
ee. if it is to fit into the new world It to the world an acceptabl philosophy 
s, indeed, deplorable that there are still a internationalism. To this task our edu 
vy left in our midst who, professing to tion is also marshalled. In time, we s 
specialists’ interest in education, can not grow used to some such phrase as ‘“‘splet 
that the social forces of the day are did consolidati 
‘ illy the propelling power of the schools. The New Eduecatior ist 
Edueators had better drop their pastime’ the truth that precisely as 
W rangling as to the relative merits of ean long live in happu CSS 1 mself al 
sciences in mind-training, as to the’ so the progress of no natior 


! parative values of the ‘“moderns’”’ and of t] e Wwe lfare ‘ f il] o.ner 1 t ns \ 


‘classics,” as to the faculty psychology favorable social environment ces 
and other sterile controversies, which have tolerable for the individu ind a favor 
rowded the pages of educational journals, able international miliew will bring nev 


d devote themselves more, as practical life to the nations and 1 St 
ealists. to the needs of the times. War new powers for good. This is not 
lls the teacher to exalted social service. discovery, but the war wit! | its heart 


War has stimulated the search, not alone aches and its terrible cost is di mstrating 


r new meanings of the term ‘‘demoec a fundamental trut 





racv,’’ but for instruments of progress ) Ip RoOsEN \ 
1 control. War is insistently demand- WasuineTon, D 

ing a restatement of the aims of education 

EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONS OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 


After numerous formulations (some of 


them very acceptable) it appears that we 


re swinging back to the Athenian con- 4 wonc the lara: lat ll 
eption of ‘‘virtue in the individual’’ and = eammittees appointed bv t Br 


justice in the state.’’ The formula, how ment for work during thé 
ever, receives a definite content. Tenta struction period 
tively, we may say that virtue in the in-  educati 


lividual means a quality of relatedness to Royal Commiss [ sity Educat in 





the whole group, based on knowledge, and Wales.—To inquire into the organization and work 
. . ° ; ‘ —T ¥ of the University of W s and its ¢} 
justice is organization and socialization. . 
ent colleges, ] to tl relat s of 
As we have already attempted to indi- oi. 46 those colleges and t » inatit ‘ 


ite in broad sweeps, war is witnessing the Wales providing education of a post-secondary na 
passing of control from the few into the ture, and to consider in what respects the pr 


hands of the many; but in the last analy- ©™#@™zatior 


. . " , be improved ind what changes, I nv, are | r 
sis, education will have to bear the brunt , 
d x able in the nstit I Ss ver 
of all future battles, if the democracy of 4g. ynivers Sion Chee 2 


the world is to be established and retained Adult Educat Cor ttes Vf try of Re 
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struct , To consider the provision for and 
possibilities of adult education other than tech 
nical or vocational in Great I 
recommendations, 

Committee on Juvenile Education in Relation to 
I mploume nt Afte r the War. Board of Ed ica- 
tion To consider what steps should be taken to 
make provision for the education and instruction 
of children and young persons after the war, re 
gard being had particularly to the interests of 


those l who have been abnormal! 


y employed 
during the war; (2) who can not immediately find 
advantageous employment; or who require 
special training for employment. 

Committee on the Teaching of Moder I 
quades. (The Prime Minister. To inquire 1! to 
the position occupied by the study of modern 
languages in the edueational systems of Great 
Britain, especially in secondary schools and uni 
versities, and to advise what measures are re 
quired to promote their study, regard being had to 
the requirements of a liberal education, including 
an appreciation of the history, literature and civili 
zation of other countries, and to the interest of 
commerce and publie service 

Committee on the Teaching of Science. T he 
Prime Minister To inquire into the position oe- 
eupied by natural science in the educational sys 
tems of Great Britain, especially in secondary 
schools and universities, and to advise what meas 
ures are needed to promote its study, regard being 
had to the requirements of a liberal educa 
the advancement of pure science, and to the inter 
ests of the trades, industries and professions which 


particularly depend upon applied science. 


Committee on Principle of Arrangements De- 
termining Salaries of Teachers i Elementary 
Schools. Board of Education. To inquire into 


the principles which should determine the con- 


struction of seales of salary for teachers in ele 


mentary schools, due regard being had to such dif 
ferentiation, if any, in respect of locality, duties, 
qualifications, sex and other relevant considera- 
tions as is consistent with or necessary for the or 
ganization of the teaching service throughout the 
country on a system conducive to the efficiency of 
national education. 

Committee on Principles of Arrangements De- 
termining Salaries of Teachers in Secondary, 
Technical, Etc., Schools. (Board of Education.)— 
To inquire into the principles which should deter- 
mine the fixing of salaries for teachers in second- 


ary and technical schools, schools of art, training 


colleges, and other institutions for higher education 


other than university institutions), due regard 
being had to such differentiation in respect of 


eality, duties, qualifications, sex and other rele 








considerations as is consistent with or necessar 
for the organization of the teaching serv 
throughout the country on a system conduc 
the efficiency of national educatior 

Juvenile Organizati $ Committee. H 
O fice. -To consider l what ste ps can be ta 
to attract boys and girls to become members 


brigades and clubs; (2) the possibility of trar 


ferring a boy or girl from one organization t 
another when this seems desirable; }) the st 

to be taken to prevent overlapping of work; (4 
the strengthening of weaker units; 5) the diff 
eulty of obtaining officers; (6 lifficulties in se 
curing the use of school premises as eclubrooms or 


play centers, and other matters relating to the ef 


fectiveness of brigades and clubs. 


WAR CREDITS AND CERTIFICATES AT HAR 
VARD UNIVERSITY 
Tue faculty of arts and sciences of Harv 


[ niversity has voted to give credit for a wh 


:, ' , 
vear’s work to undergraduates who leave « 
lege after April 14, provided they | assed 
satisfactory tests in their courses The \ 

f the faculty f vs 

That for students under this faculty who lea 


after April 14, 1918, and before their regular fil 


examinations, to enter military or naval service, 








any other forms of national service approved 


individual cases by the respective administrative 
boards, the courses thus interrupted be credited 
+ 


if they had been continued to the end of the ye 


provided that instructors, after applying whatever 
tests may seem to them expedient, shall return for 
such students grades representing their stand 

up to the time of their departure; or that if a 
considerable number of students shall be called to 
| 


service at any one time, special final examinatio 


shall be arranged for them. 


The work of t 


usual for all students who do not enter th: 





military, naval or ambulance service. That is 
to say, the privilege of leaving college befor 
the end of the year will not be given to met 
who propose to take up farm work, ship-build 
ing or other national service, unless it 
pears that they have special qualificati 
which are needed at once. 


War certificates signed by President Lowell 
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‘ TT 
giv ti l lergraduates W : 
rements for A.B. or S.B. degre teachers red 4 
f r «il , , tee t g t ‘ ? ] | } 
, it d register + 4 : Ther : wT _ 
t ibs } ir serv g st lv +4 
. rd graduates it ‘ yg sid ‘ ‘ i814 4 OF ¢ 
t t university s | 5 r 717 - — P 
t ts students w I l I 145 of t : { 
t of the war and pat motives to « ' el d tit ’ 
t ‘ l n ts fi id | sy} rr a 4 ‘ ’ } 
, ¢ ] ’ ] t nor . ‘ 
i 5 t i ‘(] Ss 1 ’ 
vo that sé rs good s ling Phe re 17,296 « ; 
le for service af April 14 s I stat 1917 th 1.958 msl ' _— 
inations. The actual wording of I ly 3 ' ; 
regu T101 is I i by I » ? " 2 ‘ tm ft = | 
ij \ ers 3 = 7 = ? il er ’ ¢ r ; ‘ tots 
\ 1, That a certificate signed by pres t t 61 14 | 4 t 
t, be given to each student who, wit tl t rs ii r st tit l 
r or ft niversity authorities, has left th wor «4 ¢ - th, tir — ‘ . 
ersity before completing the requirements f staff f the estate d 1917 ¢ er 
rr tor + , se ’¢ 1 the vy oO 
S M4 . a ve ery in n Ari 3 91.9 The r ; “ 
N the United States or of the Entente Allies oo . 
J CTs I r ) ] ; r 
ted, rt it ‘ sin = r heate be ssued to 
sons who | been imitted to Harvard Col ; 
iT »] . 
t who, be ¢ military or naval ser 
ae idl talidiieiol Che number of 5 ent 
i. That o the Comme ement 1 rran Pe! t orad 
xt June there } printed ir 1s irat list th ul versit \ lt t 279 t . i 
! es of these st nts who expected to be eand year ] nu I ty 1 t, 2 
tes for degrees at this time but who, before con » enter the s : , tat 
ting the requirements let the iniversity to ry | . r uae ie : . 
r t} tarv or naval service 
Voted. That after the list of names r 4 : 
1 ea) | 107 1 P 
ss and school in the a ial catalogue there s , 
Te r ‘ r y ; 
.dded in a separate list the names of those per 
. > if ’ 191s ; y y ‘ 
s Ww with t Lpprov f the university au 
] ; + 
thorities, have left the w for active service u I 
he Army or Navy of ted States or « - » 4 . ; 
the Entente Allies; also the names of those per training. 
sons who have been imitted to tl oe t Of + ay ‘ . ‘ = ! 
who, beeause of such service, have not registered i - wa bs , 
eoll t e! , : 
cs t ; ’ . = oot f 4 1958 1 \ 
NEW TEACHERS AND THEIR PREPARATION IN 
NEW JERSEY é ers, 1,144 i 3 outside of t 
[ue State Department of Education of New . ‘ ‘ rul r su 
, ' 
Jersey, in a recent bulletin, as quoted in the rban dist! I er t 
5 l Board Journal, offers information o n cit x le t progT I 
the number of new teachers and their pre the pupils 
ration for the teaching profession. Sta- Phe nu I t ; P 3 
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from the preceding year of 
and 


shows a decrease 
56, the numbers being respectively 427 


371. This indicates fewer changes in teachers. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK FOR AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


A BroAD educational movement sanctioned 
by General Pershing for Americans in the field 
of war, unofficially known as the Soldiers’ Uni- 
versity, which is to have at least 500 eclass- 
rooms extending along the rear of the lines of 
the American Army in France, is being or- 
ganized under the general direction of Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Secretary of Yale University, 
is announced by the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. A eable message 
dated at Paris on April 13, and received by the 
forth these chief 
educational facilities to the fighting 


council, sets purposes for 
carrying 
men: 


With the sanction of General Pershing work has 
started here for the organization of a university for 
the American soldiers in France. The purpose of 
this institution is not only to increase the efficiency 
of the fighting men while engaged in war, but at the 
same time to prepare them for vocational useful- 
ness after the war. The project contemplates pri- 
courses calculated to fa- 


with the 


America, Franee, Eng- 


mary and elementary 


miliarize the soldiers institutions, ecus- 
toms, ideals and genius of 
land, and the other allied nations, and, by contrast 
with present-day ideals of Germany, to bring the 
soldiers to a keen realization of the transcendental 
glorious cause they are fighting for. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, secretary of Yale Univer- 
sity, who has been in France some time, has con- 
sented to assume charge as director until another 
educator competent for the place ean be obtained. 
Ultimately the control of the Soldiers’ University 
will be placed in the hands of an army commission 
composed of three Americans of large educational 
experience. The university, which is really a com- 
ponent part of the United States Army, is to be 
officially known as the Department of Education. 

General Pershing has placed at the service of the 
university all soldiers who are experienced in- 
structors and who will act as such whenever they 
are available and not needed in the 
duties at the front. Among those already at work 
in the higher branches of the curriculum are Pro- 


Daly, head of the department 


more grim 


fessor Reginald A. 
of geology at Harvard University, and Professor 
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John Erskine, of the department of English at Co 
lumbia University. 

As a nucleus for the faculty for this far-flung 
university, which will have classes in all of the 
500 Y. M. C, A. huts along the French front, there 
are among the 2,000 secretaries of the Y. M. C. A 
abroad more than 100 college presidents, publi: 
school superintendents and principals, and others of 
wide experience in affairs. Petit 
Dutaillis, director of the Office National des U 


educational 


versités Ecoles Francaises, represents a group of 
French edueators who have proffered their services 
upbuilding of the 


enthusiastically toward the 


unique university. 
further statement by 


It is announced in a 


the council that college men who have beer 


taken by the war from their uncompleted stud 
ies will thus receive opportunity to continue 
their studies and preparation for graduat 


upon their return after the war. The humblest 


private, too, will have his chance to improve 


mentally, and even the Three Rs will have a 
place in the curriculum for the American sol 


to bh 


I renen 18 to t 


diers of foreign parentage. 
taught by French instructors. 
Certificates will be issued to the soldiers who 
make good use of this edueational opportunity, 
may be presented for 


and these certificates 


credits at American educational institutions, it 
is said. E. C. Carter, the general secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. 


France, is organizing the chain of class-rooms. 


with the American forces 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

M. L. 
of Georgia, was elected president of the Coun- 
cil of recent 
meeting. 

At the Atlantie City Na- 
tional Council of State Normal School Presi- 
dents, J. 
normal 


Brittain, state school commissioner 
State Superintendents at the 
meeting of the 
Asbury Pitman, president of th: 


school at Mass., was 
elected president. 


state Salem, 


A. C. Monanan, specialist in agricultural 
education and rural-school administration of 
the U. S. Education, has bee 


commissioned major in the Sanitary Corps of 


Bureau of 


the National Army. 


1 


Proressor G. D. Strayer, of the departmen 


of educational administration, Teachers Col- 
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Columbia University, has been appointed Miss K B. G 








I st lor gri lu te WOrk ( l ] 
| versity, has unde rtaken pub tv wor! | 
ducation division of the Committee on | ves I 


Pu Information at Washington, D. C 


Dr. Kristine Mann, director of the healt Normal School at ¢ 3 | 

for industrial women in New York City, superintendent of t Fort S \ 
turer on hygiene at Smith College, ha ) ; , 
eden ests a Proressor Buiss | Har 
appol ted head of the Health Departn ent ne -_ - roewe ‘ \f 
Women’s Division of the Industrial Sec at 


Service of the Ordnance Department 


| t! { men emy ryed in the arse) 
} : ) (‘ira NS 
1 i rdnance plants It is pia dt 
t Y ‘ { 
healta officers for the needs of indust nd 
. I’nivers y 





ges to establish a summer course for n 
equipped qu ‘y for this, which would 
| le anatomy, phys gy and sociology 


SUPERINTENDENT Leon Ty er, of Travers . ven under 
City, Mich., has resigned to enter Y. M. C. A Foundation for t ( ‘ S 
work in France. | 





laving b from 1887 to 1891 and f1 1 $4.00 
1593 to 1897 superintendent of public inst t purpose f t riod i S 
for Iowa. He was president of the D 0, 1919. The r r led 
rtment of Su rintends ¢ IS5 i 3 tate it r 
ember of t Na 1 Council for ma nized ( rye r 
rs viding inst I pn 3 . 
Proressor Cuaries A Bruce, of the depart in agriculture and 


ment of Romance languages, Ohio State Uni advanced business met ls 


versity, died on April 3, a victim of pneumonia assisting in any 1 ner the develoy nt 
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are of most use to you in your 
upation or profession ? (b) Of least use? 
2. Do you use in your profession: Latin? 


French? Spanish? German? Algebra? Geom- 


etry?” 
Now, there can be no question that it would 
be very much in the interest of a science of 


education to have answered thoughtfully by a 


large number of men and women in all walks 
of life just what use each subject studied in 
school is worth to him in his profession and 
is an intelligent man outside of his profession, 
is a member of society functioning not merely 
vortant as that is) but also 


as a well-rounded man, filling his place in the 


political, moral and religious life of his com 
munity But if this que stionnaire is to be of 


any value it must define clearly that vague 
word “ use.” In what sense is it used here ? 
Of use directly or indirectly? Of use to one 
merely as a maker of things for sale, whether 
those “ things ” be legal opinions or sermons, or 
of use in some more general way as a member 
of societv? The writer of this article has for 
many years made a loving study of the life 
of Abraham Lincoln, but the knowledge gained 
by this study has been of very little direct 
value to him in his profession. Has he wasted 
his time therefore? There are men in all pro- 
fessions who care to know just enough to 


earryvy them through the work of the day, and 
who regard any study which would lift them 
above the plane of ragtime and cheap vaude- 
ville outside of their working hours as of 
no “use.” Is their standard of use the cor- 
rect one? If it is we should know it, and the 
questionnaire should make that plain. We 
have a right to a clear definition of the word 
before we are asked to accept as gospel the 
conclusions based on it. 

But the third question is vaguest of all. 

“3. Taking into consideration what you 
have learned from your life-work experience, 
if you were to begin a college course again, 


would you make changes in your subjects if 


permitted ?” 
Why who wouldn’t, no matter what course 
he has pursued ? Isn't it of the very essence 


of life to regret that vou didn’t do the other 


thing ¢ “Oh, that | had my life to live over 
again,” is the lament of every son and daughter 
of Adam and Eve. The cir] we didn’t get is 


an angel; the one we married is just a womat 


would take more Latin or some other 
less” subject. Until Mr. Colebank clears w 
these points and receives answers to questio 
more carefully drawn than are these, we mu 
reject his statistics and the conelusions bas 
on them as standards of evaluating scl 


subjects. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


QUOTATIONS 

THE FEDERAL INTEREST IN EDUCATION 

FRoM various quarters comes evidence of 
strong movement for the establishment of 
new ageney in education. At a recent « 
vention of the National Education Asso 
tion, two committees were appointed, of one 
which the commissioner of education for Mas 
sachusetts is chairman, to formulate a pro 
gram for organization and extension of feder 


n 


influence among the schools by the creation 
a national department of education. A bill 
is already in process of formulation in tl 
Senate committee on education, and the tw 
N. E. A. committees are to meet in joint ses- 
sion shortly to discuss the proposed measur 
An early conference of New England schoo 
officers and college presidents is also suggested 

It would have been a matter for remark had 
the war stirred no one to propose new meas 
ures for national action in education. To 
think in national terms has suddenly become 
natural to us all; and in education there is 
now a challenge especially imperative to define 
the responsibilities and opportunities of th 
federal government. The national conscious- 
ness which the war has already created can not 
find its complete expression in the concentra- 
tion and victorious use of our resources in the 


war itself. In the United States, as in Eng- 
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Program-making in central high school, St. Paul: total 1,611,196 Report, Comm. of Ed., 1917 
A. G. Meier. Vol. II., Table 1, p. 513; Table 15, p. 527.) 

Supervised study: G. W. Willett Of the 733,000 boys, it has been estimated that 

Extra-~ vatican activities in high schools: Hazel approximately 500,000 were 16 years of 


M. Harwood. and over. 
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AND NAVY 


Che Army and Navy do not 
t use, boys under eig] 
3 nor men of any age who are 
nd well-d 
Army and Nay y are 


important that 


veloped physically. So 


ne more 


n to ke p go 


me time to emphasize in 


thejr work in physical educa 


will render the best 


re capable by remaining in scl 


letion of the high-school course. 


! 


As soon as the Army is able to announce 


definitely its need of men possessing certain 
technical and trad qualificat : t ll be 
necessary for large numbers of ung men 


taking the training « rst that may be pro 
vided to prepare them in the shortest possible 
time. But, in the meantime, nothing can pos- 

ily be gained by boys doing otnerw ise than 
to continue in school, laying the very best 


possible foundation for suc 


ng. If they are wanted, they 


If the schools will carefully select boys hav- 


ing suitable physical development and 


necessary qualifications, prepare them for the 
various branches of agricultural work, and send 


them out to service on the farms under proper 


auspices during the approaching vacation, 


they will undoubtedly be offering 
present emergency than would be 

attempting to carry on any wor 
Arm, or N iv" 


mediately under the 


than as a contribution to the immediate mili- 
tary strength of ft cou ry 


THE NEED IN CIVIL SERVIC! 

There is a strong demand for clerks, stenog- 
and 
not be filled by boys and girls under eighteen 


re. No advantage 


ag 


raphers typewriters, but the places can 


would accrue to 


vear ot 
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ols, 
civil service positions have been filled 
and 

drawing teachers 


the schols. All of the 


he sch or by curtailing school facilities 
Many 
by drawing workers from commercial 


dustrial houses, ar d also by 


THE NEED IN INDUSTRY 


Many industries and commercial establis 


ments could use eapable bovs and girls for 
various kinds of service, but government 
othe ils ma ta t! t no emerge cy eX1st 


which justifies proposing any relaxation of t 


laws safeguarding the working conditions 


pl 
Still more serious labor shortages 

dustry are anticipated, but boys and girl 

under eighteen vears of age should 1 bi 

used to make up these shortages mo} 

than can possibly be helped. It is easier t 

provide approved working condit s on the 


farm than in the 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDA 


TIONS 


1. Conditions 1 different sect : f 
untry re so diverse t t1 detailed Dp 
t uniformly applicabl Onlv genet 
policies and principles may be adopted for t 


2. There appears to be nothing pres 
‘ or prospective war emergency to st 
curtain t y respect ol the ms S 
thy e] mental S ols, OFT OT th t | t I 
boys and girls under fourteen years of age, and 
not g which should serve as an excuse f 


may be encouraged to find ways of performin; 
schools some service having war value, 
uch as activities connected with the Ju 


Red Cross, War Garden Work, Boy Scouts, 
War Thrift Work, and the like. O 
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school term in the expectati n that some stu- 
dents may find places of useful service. 


11 In de finite 


rovernment 


response to requests from 


schools should be used 


agencies, 


from time to time for specific 
service. 


vuld be 


patriotic duty, to remain in school to the com- 


individuals for immediate 


] } 


12. Boys and girls sh urged, as a 


pletion of the high-school course, and in in 
‘reasing ber nte “ollege ] 
creasing numbers to enter upon college an 
university courses, especially 


and 


need fi r 


in technical and 


: : 4 ] 1? 
scientific lines, normal-school courses, 


meet the great trained men and 
women. 
APPROVED: 
For the War De partment, 
Newton D. Baker, Secretar 
For the Navy Department, 
JosepHus Daniets, Secretary; 
For the 
Davip F. Houston, Secretary; 
For the Department of Labor, 
Wittiam B. Witsox, Secretary: 
For the U.S. Civil Service 
Joun A. MelItuenny, Chairman: 
the Department of the Interior, 


LANE, Secretary, 


Department of Agriculture, 


Clommissto i, 


FRANKLIN K. 
P. P. Cuaxtoy, 
Education 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
April 5, 1908 


Commissioner of 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 
STANDARDS OF COLLEGES AND SECOND 
ARY SCHOOLS 


Tue Eleventh Conference was held at the 
rooms of the Carnegie Foundation, New York 
City, Friday, March 1, 1918. Those present 
were as follows: 

President A. Ross Hill, University of Missouri, rep- 
resenting the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, 

Dean George D. Olds, Amherst College, represent- 
ing the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 

Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, 

Association of Colleges and 

of the Middle and 


President 
representing the 


Schools States 


Preparatory 
Maryland, 


Headmaster Wilson 


Farrand, Newark Academy, 
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preparation of 





representing the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 

Professor Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University 
representing the New England College Entrane 
Certificate Board, 

Dr. Clyde Furst, representing the Carnegie Fy 
dation for the Advancement 

Dr. Samuel P. 


States Commissioner of 


Capen, representing the Unite 


Education. 

The Association of American Ci llega : 
elected to membership, and President Ales 
Meiklejohn, of Amherst College, 


present as a repre sentative of that asso 


ander 


THE MARKING SYSTEMS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Headmaster Farrand presented a study 
the marking system of the secondary sc} 
of the country, similar to that carried out 
last 1] 


the committee the colleg: 
The full report will be printed as an appen 


year among 


to the minutes of the conference. Copies m:; 
be obtained from the Secretary of the ( 
Of 122 schools reporting 


79 use the group system, 37 the percentage s\ 


ference Committee. 


tem, 4 a percentage-group system, and 2 mark 
on the basis of 10. Of those 
system, there are 35 with three groups al 


using the gr 


passing, 41 with four groups above passing 
and 3 with five groups above passing. 1 
striking fact shown is the great diverg: 
among schools using the same general syst 
For example, of the 79 schools using a gt 
system, 59 use the letters A, B, C, ete., 15 us 
other letters, and 5 use 1, 2, 3, ete. Of 
using the letters A, B, C, ete., 


groups above the passing point, 30 have f 


26 have thre 


groups, and 3 have five groups. Thus in 26 


schools D means failure, in 30 it means t 


the pupil has passed, though not satisfactori] 
and in 3 it means that he is two grades ab 
the passing point. Again, in 40 schools | 
failed,” but in 12 it stands for “ ex: 


In 15 


means * 
lent ” 
schools, F means a bad failure; but in 


and is the highest grade given. 
6 it 
cates fair work. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. While the committee makes no recomme: 
dation at this time as to the relative merits of 
a percentage and a group system of marking, it 
urges that, whichever is employed, uniformity 
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to grow less. The committee recommend that gree in arts or science, of such character as 

college credit be given for work done in second qualify for admission to a graduate s 

ary schools only on examination, and that per recognized standing 

mission for such examination be given only Such an institution is indicated by t 

where there is evidence of thorough work under’ lowing characteristics: 

competent instruction. A minimum requirement for admiss 
fifteen (15) units of secondary wo1 

DEFINITION OF EDUCATIONAL TERMS more than two (2) units of conditions 
heen at ng allowed, all special students u 


For some time the committee has been a 


work upon the definition of certain educational 
térms which are used in different senses dif quired to meet all of the us req 
ferent parts of the country. The following ments for admission; preparatory cour 
definitions were adopted: iny, being distinct in faculty, stud $ 

r ‘“ ” ‘ } 41] SOC1T 

Che term “ department” is restricted to the discipline 
various subjects taught; as, for instance, the A program of studies having a reasonal I 

sahil 


> > : lo+ } ° _ 
di partment of Latin, of mathematics, of phys lation to the resources of the institu 
A curriculum of four years of thirty-tw 


ics, ete. 
Che term cours is restricted t t he , weeks each of actual instructi n. 
structional subdivisions of a subject; as, for Not less than eight (8) departments, each 


. , : | ° ] . ¢ 
instance, Course I. in English. ing at least one full-time professor 
The term “ group” is restricted to a combi A staff, two thirds of which are of profess 


nation of subjects related in content ir rank, having had at least two (2) years « 
method; as, for instance, the group of classica study in a graduate school of good stand 
languages, of the biological sciences, ete receiving salaries of pproximately 
The term “curriculum” is restricted to a thousand dollars ($2,000) a year, and t 
combination of courses leading to a certificate ing not more than sixteen (16) hours 


a diploma, or a degree. week. 
A minimum productive endowment, beyond 


The term “division” is restricted to th 
; indebtedness, of at least two hundred 


larger administrative units of a college or ur 
versity; as for inst ince the extension d VIS ’ nity thousand dollars (S250,000 ). 


the division of An annual income of at least forty thous 

and aciences ($40,000) a year, at least half of whi 
The term “ school,” as applied to pi ‘ expended ood —s ow 

An expenditure of at least one thousand d 


university, is restricted to that part, the 
standard of adn n to which is not less tl lars ($1,000) a year for laboratory equ 
41 » of cae wears’ work in @ | ment and apparatus, and of at least 


ie equivalen I 11 . . 1 1 
Roun itnatvaction hundred dollars ($500) a vear for books 
Té S Instr ction Of no iss ; 

| 


lege, and which of —_ 
periodicals. 


than two years’ duration, leading to a te *p . 
sail aa An annual or biennial published report of 
nical or protessional degree ‘ Z : 
: by] ae lef sets, income, expenditure, faculty, curr 
t was not possible to setth pon a det : 
4 ions : , and student body. 
tion of a “college, but aiter discussion the ; . . ; 
Officers were elected for the ensuing year, 


following was approved as a basis for further , ,, 
tollows: 


oe Se a a 
deliberation. l . 1s —— ed that ba tion Will eS a 
be taken upon this definition at the meeting Vieo-president-—De. Bemedi P. Capen, US Bu 
next year. reau of Education. 

A “college” is an institution requiring for Secretary-Treasurer—Professor Frank W. Ni 
admission graduation from a standard second sou, Wesleyan University. 
ary school, or the equivalent, and offering a Frank W. NIco.tson. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


four-year curriculum leading to the first de 














